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Education 

Summary 


TRENDS  AND  ISSUES 


A  SEMI  MONTHLY  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS, 
TRENDS,  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


Supposing  the  "big  bombs"  fall  during  school 
hours— what  then?  This  nightmare  haunts  many  an 
administrator  charged  with  responsibility  for  the  na¬ 
tion’s  children.  What  are  educators  doing  to  protect 
their  school  popidations  against  nuclear  attack?  A 
spot  check  shows: 

•  In  view  of  the  appalling  hazards  involved  in  nu¬ 
clear  attack  and  the  resultant  fall-out,  there  is  a 
tendency  toward  fatalism  with  school  boards  com¬ 
pletely  shying  away  from  the  problem  or,  at  best, 
tossing  it  into  the  lap  of  CD  officials. 

•  Many  districts,  even  states,  frankly  advocate  a 
policy  of  sending  students  home  at  the  first  alert, 
hoping,  as  is  the  case  with  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  that 
at  least  907(  will  make  it  home  within  15  minutes. 
Once  home,  the  student  is  no  longer  the  school’s  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

•  Some  districts,  particularly  large  urban  cities 
(Pasadena,  Baltimore,  for  example),  are  still  studying 
disaster  programs  with  an  eye  to  somehow  making 
them  partially  effective.  Washington,  D.C.,  a  highly 
sensitive  area,  has  set  up  two  alternate  approaches— 
mass  evacuation  (admittedly  impractical  at  even  an 
hour’s  notice)  and  shelter-on-the-spot.  Across  the 
country,  precautions  run  all  the  way  from  none  to 
highly  efficient  and  well-organized  programs  such  as 
those  of  Ottawa,  Ill.,  and  Naugatuck,  Conn. 

Despite  the  fact  that  by  1959,  the  Civil  Defense 
authorities  were  urging  all  school  districts  building 
new  schools  to  incorporate  shelter  provisions,  most 
schools  did  not,  chiefly  for  two  reasons:  Lack  of  funds 
and  public  apathy.  Some  schools  report  that  parents 
objected  to  attack  preparedness  exercise  or  drills  be¬ 
cause  they  “scared  children  needlessly.’’ 

The  controversial  question  of  the  moment  is  diat 
of  community  vs.  individual  shelters,  with  the  na¬ 
tion’s  clergy  beginning  to  exert  a  potent  force  on  the 
moral  responsibility  of  government,  state  and  national, 
to  provide  as  much  security  as  possible. 


More  teachers  for  deaf  children  will  be  pos¬ 
sible  under  a  new  two-year  program  signed  into  law 
by  President  Kennedy.  The  new  bill  authorizes  $3 
million  for  scholarships  and  direct  assistance  to  col¬ 


leges  and  universities  specializing  in  the  training  of 
teachers  to  work  with  deaf  children,  in  this  case  about 
7(K)  new  teachers.  Congress  has  supplied  a  supplemen¬ 
tary  appropriation  of  $1.5  million  for  the  first  year. 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  estimates  that  there 
are  about  .35,(KK)  deaf  school-age  children  in  the  U.S., 
with  at  least  8,(KX)  receiving  little  or  no  special  train¬ 
ing  for  their  world  of  silence.  The  main  reason  for 
this  neglect,  USOE  states,  is  that  there  are  not 
enough  special  teachers  to  help  them. 


High  school  economics  study  must  be  re¬ 
formed,  the  National  Task  Force  on  Economic  Edu¬ 
cation  reports  in  a  78pp.  pamphlet,  “Economic  Edu¬ 
cation  in  the  Schools,”  .sent  to  80,(KX)  key  educational 
people  and  agencies.  Along  with  this,  the  Task  Force 
sent  a  free  package  of  the  50  most  useful  hooks  and 
pamphlets  on  economic  education  to  25,(XX)  high 
.schools.  To  reinforce  the  Task  Force’s  belief  that  “the 
understanding  of  the  American  economy  developed 
in  most  high  schools  today  is  not  adequate  for  ef¬ 
fective  citizenship,”  NTFEE  will  set  up:  A  nation¬ 
wide,  five-day-a-week  TV  program  on  economics, 
aimed  at  the  retraining  of  teachers;  a  $.3(X),(XX)  Ford 
Foundation  grant  to  encourage  the  iTuhlication  of 
new  teaching  materials  in  economics;  and  a  nation¬ 
wide  campaign  to  revise  teacher  certification  require¬ 
ments.  Other  proposals: 

—  All  high  school  students  should  take  a  course  in 
economics  or  its  eLjuivalent. 

—  Courses  should  be  reformed  to  eliminate  super¬ 
ficial  aspects,  and  end  “memorization  of  trivial  facts, 
dates  and  unused  lists  of  concepts.” 


Business  must  contribute  more  for  college 
aid,  the  Council  for  Financial  Aid  to  Education  re¬ 
ports  in  a  new  survey  of  83  colleges  and  universities. 
.\ccording  to  the  study,  business  and  industry  con¬ 
tribute  about  14%  of  higher  education’s  total  gifts, 
with  alumni  giving  over  23%.  Frank  Abrams,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Council’s  executive  committee,  has  called 
upon  industry  to  make  a  larger  contribution,  to  help 
education  in  the  proportion  that  it  is  being  helped  by 
the  products  of  American  L*ducation. 
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*  ADMINISTRATION:  Building  better 
school-community  relations 

Getting  parents  and  other  community  people  to 
participate  in  activities  at  school  is  sometimes  diffi¬ 
cult,  writes  Rosa  C.  Robinson,  principal  of  Smith 
Elementary  School,  Jackson,  Miss.,  in  the  October 
Instructor.  Her  staff  works  continually  to  make  par¬ 
ents  feel  they  have  an  important  role  in  a  successful 
school  program.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  things  they  do: 

—  Teachers  make  a  point  of  seeing  and  knowing 
the  parents  during  the  early  weeks  of  school. 

—  Parents  serve  on  many  committees. 

—  Teachers  and  parents  of  first-grade  children  form 
study  groups,  meeting  informally  to  discuss  problems 
of  growth  and  dev'elopment  of  young  children.  Films 
and  resource  persons  are  used  to  clarify  goals,  ideas. 

—  Parents  work  with  teachers  as  sponsors  of  stu¬ 
dent  organizations. 

—  Parents  are  invited  to  participate  in  the  evalu¬ 
ation  of  the  total  program  of  activities  through  the 
year. 

CURRENT  READINGS  OF  SPECAAL  INTEREST 

The  American  Hit'll  Seh(M)l  and  the  Talented  Student,  luj  Frank 
O.  Coi>leij.  Univ.  of  Michif’an  Press,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  02pp. 
$4.05.  (Discusses  how  to  identify  the  academically  talented 
and  pos.sible  steps  in  settinfi  up  an  Advanced  Placement  Pro¬ 
gram  for  them.  Practical,  non-technical.) 

The  Twenty  Billion  Dollar  ChalleiiKe,  by  Kenyon  Seudder  and 
Kenneth  Beam.  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  200  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y. 
16.  250pp.  $4.50.  (Presents  a  program  for  cooperation  and  co¬ 
ordination  of  all  interested  groups  and  agencies  to  prevent 
delimpiency.  Stresses  the  respowsibility  of  parents  and  citizens.) 

*  SCHOOL  BOARD:  Reducing  school  con¬ 
struction  costs 

During  the  period,  1947-57,  the  cost  of  school  build¬ 
ings  has  increased  150%,  while  the  cost  of  general 
construction  has  risen  275%,  John  L.  Cameron,  fed¬ 
eral  expert  in  school  housing,  pointed  out  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects. 

During  this  period  in  which  the  cost  of  school 
buildings  rose  150%,  the  cost  of  steel  increased  215%, 
face  bricks  200%,  common  labor  330%  and  skilled 
labor  220%.  The  economy  in  school  buildings  can  be 
attributed  to  the  careful  planning  of  board  members, 
school  officials  at  both  local  and  state  levels,  archi¬ 
tects  and  local  fiscal  authorities.  This  cooperative 
planning  has  resulted,  generally,  in  reasonable  costs 
for  buildings  that  meet  the  essential  needs  of  the 
educational  program. 


The  question  now,  Cameron  says,  is  how  can  we 
get  even  more  for  the  school  building  dollar? 

Cameron  suggests  the  following  methods  of  ef¬ 
fecting  school  building  economies: 

1.  Reduce  the  number  of  school  districts. 

2.  Reduce  the  number  of  small  schools. 

3.  Plan  the  organization  of  the  schools  and  build¬ 
ing  programs  to  provide  for  future  needs. 

4.  Buy  school  sites  in  advance  of  actual  need. 

5.  Integrate  the  use  of  school  buildings  into  a 
correlated  community  plan  for  maximum  use. 

6.  Avoid  stock  plans. 

7.  Standardize  component  parts,  and  use  materials 
obtainable  locally. 

8.  Construct  buildings  with  low  insurance,  main¬ 
tenance,  operation  and  replacement  costs. 

9.  Develop  an  adequate  maintenance  program. 

10.  Finance,  within  means,  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis. 

In  conclusion,  Cameron  .says  that  in  the  future  it 
is  doubtful  whether  substantial  savings  can  be  made 
in  the  cost  of  a  school  building  or  in  instruction.  How- 
e\'er,  there  is  one  thing  that  we  can  do  with  better 
facilities  and  techniques:  We  can  improve  the  quality 
of  education. 

Need  money?  Don't  tell  the  taxpayer, 
show  him,  Glen  Cove  advises 

The  Glen  Cove,  N.Y.,  board  of  education,  faced 
with  a  referendum  to  raise  the  school  tax  limitation, 
chose  a  pragmatic  approach  to  get  the  message  across 
to  taxpayers:  The  board  invited  the  taxpayers  of  Glen 
Cove  into  the  school  system  for  an  on-tne-spot  survey 
of  inadequate  facilities  for  a  five-day  period  the  end 
of  September. 

“We’d  like  as  many  of  our  school  parents  as  well 
as  other  interested  parties  to  see  the  far-from-ade- 
quate  facilities  being  used  to  teach  our  youngsters,” 
said  Superintendent  of  Schools  Dr.  Robert  M.  O’Kane. 

Glen  Cove’s  operating  school  budget  cannot  exceed 
one-and-one-quarter  percent  of  the  community’s  total 
assessed  valuation.  The  board  wants  an  increase  of 
one-quarter  of  one  percent  to  meet  rising  school  costs. 
To  get  it,  a  60%  majority  of  voters  is  required  to 
approve  a  change  in  tne  tax  limitation. 

Giving  point  to  the  board’s  careful  planning  for 
no  slip  between  cup  and  lip  on  the  referendum,  is 
the  fact  that  Glen  Cove’s  school  population  has  in¬ 
creased  by  2,(XX)  since  the  last  scnool  tax  rise,  and 
additional  funds  are  also  needed  to  operate  a  new 
1,200  pupil  high  school  to  be  completed  next  fall. 
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Are  principals  biased  in  favor  of  their 

teachers? 

Principals  can’t  be  trusted  to  give  an  objective 
opinion  in  appraising  their  teachers,  two  recent 
studies  in  California  indicate.  The  first  study,  by 
David  Cole,  Occidental  College,  was  made  to  de¬ 
termine  if  appraisals  of  teacher  personality  were  use¬ 
ful  in  finding  how  successful  she  was  in  teaching. 
This  was  done  by  having  an  outside,  impartial  ob¬ 
server  rate  teachers  on  the  spot,  then  follo\\’ed  by  an 
interview  with  the  principal. 

When  the  data  of  the  five-year  study  was  put  to¬ 
gether  it  couldn’t  he  analyzed  because  of  the  dis¬ 
crepancies  between  the  ratings  of  the  observer  anti 
the  principals.  Principals  downgraded  teachers  in 
spoken  interviews,  upgraded  them  on  paper.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  they  tended  to  give  teachers  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt,  or  as  the  authors  say,  “the  ratings  assigned 
by  interview  had  been  spuriously  high.” 

—  “Principal  bias  in  Rating  Teachers,”  by  Robert 
Lortl  anti  David  Cole,  Journal  of  Edncational  Re¬ 
search,  September,  1961. 

•  TEACHER  TRAINING:  NDEA  loans  to 
students  paying  off 

Three  out  of  every  five  college  students  who  have 
borrowed  money  under  the  National  Defen.se  Educa¬ 
tion  Act  are  planning  to  teach.  HEW  Secretary  Ribi- 
coff  has  announced.  Ordinarily,  only  about  one  out  of 
every  four  college  students  enters  teaching,  he  noted. 

These  preliminary  findings  fulfill  one  of  the  major 
goals  set  by  Congress  in  passing  the  law  in  1958. 
Under  loan  terms,  in  order  tt)  encourage  students  to 
teach  in  the  public  schools,  10%  of  each  loan  is  for- 
giv'en,  for  each  year  spent  in  teaching  up  to  five  years. 

.\s  of  June  30,  the  Office  of  Education  had  loaned 
$120,(KK),(XK)  to  230,0(K)  college  and  post-graduate 
students.  The  actual  amount  of  money  involved  totals 
up  to  approximately  $133  million,  since  colleges  and 
universities  must  contribute  SI  for  every  $9  provided 
by  the  government. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Unity  in  Diversity.  AACTE,  1201  Sixteenth  St.  N.W.,  Wushinfi- 
ton  6,  D.C.  230))p.  Paper.  $3.00.  (14th  Yearbook,  of  1961  An¬ 
nual  Meeting.  lnehule.s  meeting  papers  and  reports  of  current 
projects  and  studies  being  carried  on  by  AACTE.) 

•  TEACHING  METHODS:  Evaluating  team 
teaching 

The  term  “team  teaching”  is  relatively  new,  since 
the  term  and  the  concept,  as  currently  used,  began 
in  1957  at  the  Franklin  School,  Lexington,  .Mass.,  as 
a  project  sponsored  by  Harvard  University.  To  date, 
approximately  KK)  communities  have  experimented 
with  team  teaching  on  both  elementary  and  second¬ 
ary  levels. 

Team  teaching,  however,  has  been  in  operation 
for  so  short  a  time  that  conclusive  evidence  of  its 


I'ffeetiveness  is  not  available,  reports  Stuart  E.  Dean, 
U.S.  Office  of  Education,  in  the  September  School 
Life.  Despite  the  number  of  schools  engaged  in  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  team  teaching,  very  little  of  an 
evaluativ'e  nature  has  been  released. 

Obviously,  Dean  says,  it  is  time  that  team  teach¬ 
ing  is  put  to  the  test,  to  remove  evaluation  from  the 
realm  of  personal  opinion  and  speculation.  To  this 
end,  plans  are  being  made  for  studies  and  research. 
The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  has  been  asked  to  in¬ 
clude  it  in  its  cooperative  research  program. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Teaching  the  Elementary  Seh(X)l  Child,  by  Lillian  M.  Logan 
6i  Virgil  G.  Logan.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  2  Park  St.,  Boston  7. 
tHHtpp.  $7.2.5.  (Text  or  reference;  complete  coverage  of  the 
subject.  Includes  di.seu.s.sion  of  team  teaching,  non-graded  pri¬ 
mary  .school,  multi-graded  chesses,  other  neu;  developments. 
Bibliographies  for  each  chapter.) 

*  GUIDANCE:  Should  test  results  be  given 
parents? 

One  issue  currently  causing  wide  disagreement 
throughout  the  nation  is  whether  parents  have  a 
right  to  know  their  children’s  IQ,  Achievement  Rec¬ 
ord  and  aptitude  test  results.  In  Louisville,  Ky.,  As- 
.sociate  County  School  Superintendent  Louis  H.  C. 
Laukhuf,  in  a  recent  telecast  appearance  to  PTA 
meetings  in  all  county  schools,  answered  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  parental  rights  by  saying  that  he  thought 
parents  should  know  these  tests  results,  insofar  as 
possible. 

“However,  it  is  not  advisable  to  send  home  a  written 
report  of  residts  of  standardized  tests  because  of  the 
opportunity  of  misinterpretation,”  he  said.  It  is  almost 
essential  that  parents  contact  the  teacher  or  the 
guidance  counselor  for  this  purpose.  In  this  way,  a 
face-to-face  conference  can  be  held  and  a  more  mean¬ 
ingful  interpretation  can  be  given  to  parents,  he  noted. 

CURRENT  READINGS  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

(Iiiidance  in  Business  Education,  3rd  ed.,  by  }.  Frank  Dame 
&  Albert  R.  Brinkman.  South-We.stem  Publishing  Co.,  5101 
Madison  Road,  Cincinmiti  21,  Ohio.  330pp.  $4.00.  (Working 
manual  of  guidance  techniques  for  counselors,  busine.ss  edu¬ 
cation  teachers  or  administrators.  Covers  guidance  services 
arising  in  bu.sines.s-education  programs  and  courses.) 

The  Use  of  Academic  Prediction  Scales  for  Counseling  and 
Selecting  College  Entrants,  by  Benjamin  S.  Bloom  &  Frank 
R.  Peters.  Free  Press  of  Glencoe,  60  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.  11.  145pp. 
$5.00.  (Di.scu.s.ses  methods  for  improving  prediction  of  college 
academic  achievement.  Charts,  tables,  reference  list.) 

*  LEARNER:  Educating  the  mentally- 
retarded 

A  study  to  determine  whether  mentally-retarded 
students  do  better  work  in  special  classes  or  in  the 
regular  classroom  is  under  way  in  Ft.  Dodge  and 
Newton,  Iowa. 

Ft.  Dodge  has  conducted  special  classes  of  edu- 
cable  mentally-retarded  children  for  the  past  10  years. 
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with  four  classes  (78  children)  at  the  present  time. 
Newton  has  one  special  classroom,  in  use  only  one 
year,  reports  Louis  F.  Brown,  who  conducted  the 
study. 

Results  indicate  that  Newton  mentally-retarded 
children  who  attend  regular  classes  have  learned  to 
read  better  than  the  Ft.  Dodge  mentally-retarded 
(slightly  lower  in  intelligence)  who  attended  special 
classes.  However,  the  Nx'wton  children  in  regular 
classes  did  not  achieve  appreciably  higher  in  arith¬ 
metic  than  those  in  .special  classes. 

Brown’s  summing  up:  “The  results  do  not  neces¬ 
sarily  indicate  that  special  class  arrangement  is  in¬ 
ferior  to  other  organizational  patterns,  since  then' 
are  other  goals  of  equal  importance  that  are  met  more 
adequately  in  the  special  classes.” 


*  ETHICS  &  VALUES:  Personality  and 
mental  independence 

Then'  are  certain  traits  of  personality  that  go  with 
independent-inindedness,  reports  a  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  researcher.  Dr.  Richard  S.  Crutchfield,  asso¬ 
ciate  director  of  the  Institute  of  Personality  Assess¬ 
ment  and  Research  (Berkeley).  He  lists: 

—  Those  who  are  independent  in  their  judgment- 
making  rate  higher  in  intelligence  showing  than  those 
of  a  more  permissi\'e  and  yielding  behavior. 

—  Independent-minded  pi'ople  hav’e  a  greater  abil¬ 
ity  to  cope  with  emotional  stress;  they  tend  to  show 
more  self-confidence  than  those  who  ride  along  with 
the  group  on  matters  of  judgment. 

P  HEALTH:  Identifying  poor  posture  in 
San  Francisco 

Poor  posture  may  be  remedied  if  detected  early 
enough,  and  corrective  measures  taken,  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  School  District  believes.  To  this  end,  it  has 
established  seven  centers  for  corrective  work,  with 
classes  from  3:30-4:30  p.m.  each  Monday. 

Referral  to  these  clinics  is  made  by  teachers  in  the 
City’s  public  and  private  schools  to  the  public  health 
nurse  in  each  school.  The  school  nurse  makes  all 
physician  and  parent  contacts,  as  well  as  referrals  to 
the  centers.  Children  go  to  the  center  nearest  their 
homes,  where  individual  attention  is  giv'en  to  the 
particidar  postural  problem,  based  on  the  reeommen- 
dations  of  the  referring  physician. 

Since  teachers  are  in  the  best  position  to  detect 
postural  problems,  San  Francisco  has  issued  to  them 
a  four-point  check  list  to  aid  in  identifying  students 
in  need  of  postural  work: 

—  Poor  foot  position,  toeing  in  or  out,  walking  on 
edge  of  feet  and  so  on. 

—  Shoulders  which  are  hunched,  rounded  or  with 
{)ne  higher  than  the  other. 

—  Sway  back. 

—  Forward  head. 


The  rising  tide  of  mental  disorder 

Recent  estimates  of  mental  illness  in  American 
cities  have  stabilized  at  around  one  in  10.  But  ae- 
cording  to  a  new  study  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Pasamanick, 
research  scientist  at  Ohio  State’s  Psychiatric  Institute, 
out'  pt'rson  in  eight,  living  in  American  cities,  has  a 
“more  or  less  serious  mental  disorder  at  any  given 
point  in  time.” 

Of  those  actually  ill,  Pasamanick  says,  about  7% 
are  psychotic;  15%  are  mentally  deficient;  and  1%  are 
victims  of  acute  brain  syndromes  (mostly  alcoholics). 

The  remainder  of  those  ill,  he  classifies  as  “psycho¬ 
neurotics,  character  trait  disturbances  and  other  men¬ 
tal  disorders.”  About  one  in  40  is  bad  enough  to  be 
hospitalized. 

Tliese  estimates  were  based  on  a  survey  of  recorded 
private  and  public  institution  records.  Veterans  Ad¬ 
ministration  files  and  a  sampling  of  residents  in  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 


•  CATHOLIC  SCHOOL:  Improving  Catholic 
education 

H(m’  can  Catholic  education  be  improved?  This  was 
the  topic  upon  which  the  Right  Rev.  John  J.  Voight, 
Secretary  of  Education  of  the  Archdiocese  of  New 
York,  addressed  the  annual  Teachers  Institute,  Arch¬ 
diocese  of  Boston,  in  August.  He  outlined  nine  pro¬ 
posals  to  strengthen  Catholic  education: 

1.  Limit  the  number  of  children  to  40-45  in  ele¬ 
mentary  classes  and  to  no  more  than  .35  in  high 
school  classes. 

2.  Five  years  of  solid  uninterrupted  education  for 
Sisters’  religious,  spiritual  and  intellectual  formation. 

3.  Closer  cooperation  by  religious  communities  in 
expanding  teacher  training  programs. 

4.  Discussion  councils  for  high  school  teachers. 

5.  More  lay  teachers  to  staff  elementary  schools. 

6.  Expansion  of  Superintendent  of  School  offices 
to  cover  increasing  demands  upon  services,  such  as 
pupil  health,  school  luncheons,  bus  transportation  and 
lay  teacher  recruitment. 

7.  Closer  cooperation  with  the  laity,  partieularly 
parents. 

8.  Do  not  eliminate  in  whole  or  in  part  Catholic 
elementary  schools  in  order  to  concentrate  on  and 
expand  secondary  school  facilities. 

9.  Initiate  a  major  public  relations  campaign  to 
acquaint  the  general  public  with  Catholic  schools. 


QUOTE:  “The  most  important  key  to  an  effec¬ 
tive  education  program  is  the  classroom  teacher. 
The  ultimate  responsibility  for  the  (juality  of 
teaching  is  the  quality  of  the  teacher.  ’ 

—Max  J.  Rubin,  president  of  the  new 
board  of  education.  New  York  City. 
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CONGRESSIONAL 


RECORD  AT  HALF-TIME 


A  special  report  from  Washington  by  George  Town 


Measures  Enacted 

Elimenttinj  ami  Secondary  Education:  National  Deffiiso  Edu¬ 
cation  Act  cxtcndcti  to  end  of  June  1964,  with  undergraduate 
loan  program  placed  on  a  sch(H)l-year  rather  than  a  fiscal-yeiir 
basis. 

Public  Laws  815  and  874  (providiiif'  construction  and  oper¬ 
ating  funds  to  public  ,sch(M)l  districts  “impacted”  by  lar^e 
federal  installations)  continued  iincbaiiKed  tbrouKh  junt-  196.'3. 

llitiher  Education:  Oollene  bousing'  program  extended  to  end 
of  June  1965  and  SI. 2  billion  authorized  for  new  loans  for  con¬ 
struction  of  student,  faculty,  student  nurse  and  intern  lunisin^ 
and  student  unions. 

Excciitional  Children:  l..onK-souKbt  juvenile  deliiMpiency  pro- 
jiram  launched  by  Children’s  Bureau  with  $10  million  au¬ 
thorized  annually  for  3  years  ending;  June  1963.  Only  $8.2 
million  voteil  for  initial  year  of  rivsearcb  and  ilemon.stration 
projects  grants. 

.American  Printing  Ilou.se  for  the  Blind  law  amended  to 
remove  limit  on  federal  appr«)priations  for  Braille  and  other 
tannihle  teaching'  materials.  Last  year  •$41(),(KM)  was  voted 
for  distribution  of  these  materials;  this  year’s  program  will 
total  $680, (XK). 

Two-year  program  of  training'  teachers  of  tlie  deaf  author¬ 
ized  and  $1.5  million  voted  for  first  year  of  scholarships  and 
;'rants  to  training  institutions. 

Vocational  Education:  Passage  of  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
opens  up  enormous  field  of  adult  training  and  re-training  in 
economically  di-pres.sed  communities.  For  first  year,  $3.2  mil¬ 
lion  voteil  for  demonstration  and  developmental  projects. 

Practical  nurse  training  program  extended  through  June 
1965  with  annual  $5  million  appropriation  unchanged. 

International:  Peace  Corps  given  permanent  status  and  $40 
million  for  first  year’s  program. 

Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  E.xchange  Act  pulled  to¬ 
gether,  enlarged  and  strengthened  five  programs  ,among  them: 
Fulhright,  Mundt-Nixon  and  P.  L.  480).  Program  levels  not 
increasetl  hut  administrative  complexities  somewhat  reduced. 


Measures  Pending 

General  Aid:  President  Kennedy’s  proposal  is  technically  alive 
hut  iJolitically  dead.  Senate-passed  hill  that  would  provitle  $2.5 
billion  in  grants  for  public  sc1hm)1  construction  and  teachers’ 
salaries  over  3-year  perioil  is  still  l)efore  the  Mouse,  according 
to  parliamentary  proceduri",  hut  action  is  extremely  unlikely. 

Educational  television  grants  to  states  seem  near,  at  long 
last.  Senate-passed  S.  205  w'ould  pn)vide  $1  million  to  each 
state  for  construction  of  ETV  .stations.  Mouse  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  has  approved  M.  R.  132  halving 
propo.setl  grants.  Second  session  should  bring  compromise  and 
enactment. 

Lilnralizetl  second-class  mailing  privileges  for  sch<K)ls  have 
l)een  enacted  by  Mou.se  of  Representatives  (11.  R.  4975)  hut 
Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  has  taken  no 
action.  Bill  should  pa.ss  easily. 


Ilinher  Educution:  .Administration’s  S.  1241  approved  by  Sen¬ 
ate  Education  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  would  authorize 
o\er  a  5-year  period— 

$1.5  billion  college  cla.ssnH)m  construction  loan  program, 
$50  million  annually  in  matching  grants  to  states  for  con¬ 
struction  of  public  community  college  facilities, 

$148.5  million  college  scholarship  program. 

Mouse  Education  and  Lal)or  Committee  has  approved  11.  R. 
8tKK),  a  slimnu'r  version  of  the  .Adoiinistration  measure.  The 
Mou.se  bill  would  authorize  only  $6(X)  million  in  college  cla.s.s- 
r(M)m  construction  loans  and  includes  neither  scholarships  nor 
aid  six-cifically  for  community  colleges,  but  it  would  authorize 
$tXM)  million  in  matching  grants  for  academic  buildings.  Out- 
l<K>k  for  a  compromise  bill  is  g(KKl. 

11.  R.  4386  woidd  authorize  unlimited  appropriations  to  land 
grant  colleges  for  general  extension  programs  serving  civic, 
lalM>r,  commercial,  industrial  and  professional  groups.  Bill  has 
Presidential  supiiort  for  the  first  time  but  Mouse  Education  and 
Lal)or  committee  has  tabled  it. 


PRESIDENT  KENNEDY’S  STATEMENT,  upon  sign¬ 
ing  the  education  bill:  “It  is  with  e.xtreme  reluctance 
that  I  am  signing  S.  2393,  which  e.xtcnds  for  two  years 

(1)  The  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  and 

(2)  the  e.xpired  provisions  of  Public  Laws  81  and  874 
of  the  Eighty-first  Congress,  which  provides  federal 
assistance  to  ‘federally  impacted’  schools. 

“.  .  .  The  need  to  improve  the  standards  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  this  country  will  still  be  before  the  Congress 
next  )'ear;  and  that  need  must  be  met  on  a  basis 
which,  for  every  dollar  spent,  goes  much  further  to 
attack  our  most  critical  deficiencies  than  the  measure 
I  am  reejuired  to  ai^prove  today.” 


Mifirant  Children:  Senate  pa.ssed  S.  1124  which  would  provide 
l)ayment.s  to  state.s  for  regular  sch<x)l  attendance  by  children 
of  migratory  agricultural  workers,  $.300,(KK)  annually  for  five 
years  of  summer  sc1km)1s,  $1.2  million  for  five  years  of  cxKirdi- 
nation  and  planning  and  $2()0,(KX)  annually  for  five  years  for 
pilot  projects  of  basic,  practical  etlucation  for  adult  migrants. 
Mouse  Education  and  Labor  Committee  has  not  held  hearings 
on  this  proposal. 

Vocatiomd  Education:  Manix)wer  Development  and  Training 
.Act  (S.  1991)  pas.sed  by  Senate  aiul  approved  by  Mouse  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Lalx)r  Committee  but  was  stalled  by  Mou.se  Rules 
Committee  at  entl  of  first  session.  S.  1991  would  ereate  4-year 
program  of  training  and  re-training  unemployed  workers,  in- 
eluding  youth  entering  labor  force. 

Youth  Employment  Opportunities  Act  (M.  R.  8354)  wouhl 
allow  Labor  Department  t«)  start  pilot  projects  of  on-the-job 
training,  service  in  community  non-profit  organizations  and 
CCC-type  youth  camps.  For  camps,  $184  million  w'ould  lx-  au- 
thorizetl  over  three  years  and  total  of  $182  million  would  be 
authorized  for  other  programs  in  same  period. 
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•  HIGHER  EDUCATION:  Ford  gives  mil- 
lions  to  liberal  arts  colleges 

The  Ford  Foundation,  in  an  effort  to  help  the  small¬ 
er  liberal  arts  college  to  survive,  has  extended  the 
range  of  the  Special  Program  in  Education  to  include 
independent  colleges,  Henry  T.  Heald,  Foundation 
president,  has  announced.  The  grants  may  be  used 
in  any  way  the  colleges  wish,  with  only  one  recjuire- 
ment,  that  the  college  match  tlu*  gift  with  a  specified 
amount.  Below  are  the  first  eight  colleges  to  partici¬ 
pate,  \^’ith  matching  amounts  that  they  must  raise. 


Ford  gift 

.\mount  to  be 
raised  by  college 

Carleton 

$2  million 

$6  million 

Goucher 

1.2  ” 

2.4  ” 

Grinnell 

2 

4  ” 

Hofstra 

1 

2 

Reed 

1.4  ” 

2.8  ” 

Swarthmore 

2 

6 

W^abash 

2 

4  ” 

Wellesley 

2 

6  ” 

Wisconsin's  new  policy  on  "earmarked" 
research  funds 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  is  beginning  to  take 
a  dim  view  of  “earmarked”  research  funds,  according 
to  a  recent  study  developed  by  the  University  for  its 
Board  of  Regents.  Unfortunately,  the  report  stated, 
appropriations  from  the  state  were  not  increased  this 
year  for  University  research,  so  “that  earmarking  will 
remain  to  a  very  considerable  extent.” 

The  problem  with  earmarked  research  funds,  the 
study  continued,  is  the  resultant  imbalance  on  a  broad 
research  front.  Wisconsin  wants  to  increase  re.search 
funds  for  all  major  fields  w'ith  special  attention  to 
such  hard-pressed  areas  as  the  humanities.  It  declared 
that  the  most  effective  way  to  maintain  a  balanced 
support  for  research  is  through  increasing  the  flexi¬ 
bility  of  research  funds. 

“We  prefer  freedom  of  action  in  distribution  of 
funds.  VVe  prefer  no  earmarking  at  all,  and  W'ill  con¬ 
tinue  to  w'ork  tow'ard  that  end,  urging  donors  to  es¬ 
tablish  as  few  restrictions  as  possible,”  University 
officials  said. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Doctoral  Study,  Fellowships  and  Capacity  of  Graduate  Seh(H)ls, 
hij  John  L.  Chase.  U.S.  Govt.  Printing  Office,  Wa.shinfiton  25, 
D.C.  65pp.  Paper.  45<  (Covers  graduate  school  capacity  for 
training  candidates  and  possible  action  to  increase  the  number 
of  college  teachers  with  Ph.D.’s.) 

*  LIBRARY:  The  growing  use  of 
paperbacks 

That  the  use  of  the  paperback,  or  .soft-bound  book, 
is  here  to  stay  in  the  classroom  and  library  is  no 
longer  questioned,  w’rites  John  Ingalls,  Supt.  of  Schools 


in  LeRoy,  Ill.,  in  the  September  lllimm  Journal  of 
Education.  Insofar  as  schools  are  concerned,  the 
R)60’s  may  w'ell  be  the  “Decade  of  the  Soft-Backs,” 
he  says. 

An  ever-increasing  number  of  librarians  are  <*x- 
perimenting  w'ith  paperbacks.  One  school  librarian, 
for  example,  found  that  in  one  year  the  cost  of  some 
paperbacks  w-as  as  low  as  per  reading,  and  that 
her  students  were  unanimous  in  approval  of  them. 

Ingalls  points  out  that  many  teachers  as  w-ell  as 
librarians  are  joining  the  swing  to  the  inexpensive 
volumes.  They  are  building  good  classroom  libraries, 
and  in  addition  have  encouraged  students  to  build 
their  own  libraries.  As  a  result,  over  .3  million  ele¬ 
mentary  and  high  school  students  have  enrolled  in 
paperback  book  clubs. 

CURRENT  RE.\DING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

W  hat  Does  a  SeluK)l  Librarian  Do?  N.E.  School  Development 
Council,  20  O^ord  St.,  Cambridge  38,  Mass.  6pp.  Paper.  25r. 
(Outlines  duties,  qualifications  and  knowledge  needed  for 
school  library  workers.) 

*  READING:  New  York's  televised  in- 
service  program 

Beginning  on  October  4,  over  4,(KK)  elementary 
teachers  in  the  New  York  City  system  began  a  tele¬ 
vised  in-service  course  on  the  teaching  of  reading. 
The  half-hour  lessons  will  continue  for  15  W'eeks, 
vicw'ed  by  teachers  in  150  selected  New  York  schools 
w'here  they  will  participate  in  one-hour  w'orkshops 
immediately  following  the  telecasts.  Teachers  in 
schools  outside  of  New  York  City,  wdthin  a  radius  of 
50  miles,  w'ill  be  able  to  tune  in  on  the  program. 

Although  planned  for  newly  appointed  teachers  in 
primary  grades,  the  reading  telecasts  will  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  parents  also,  reports  Dr.  John  B.  King,  As¬ 
sociate  City  Supt.  of  Schools  in  charge  of  elementary 
education.  “Parents  continually  ask  about  our  iJro- 
cedures  in  teaching  reading;  the  television  series  will 
be  on  an  open  public  channel,  and  so  the  parents  will 
be  able  to  see  these  procedures  suitably  demon¬ 
strated,”  he  said. 

*  ART  EDUCATION:  Art  demonstrations 
in  Montclair,  N,J„  schools 

Once  each  year,  students  in  the  Montclair,  N.J., 
elementary  schools  put  on  an  art  demonstration  for 
all  elementary  teachers  in  the  school  system,  writes 
Sarita  R.  Rainey,  art  consultant,  in  the  September 
School  Arts. 

The  demonstration  is  held  on  tw'o  afternoons,  from 
three  to  five,  in  one  of  the  schools’  gyms,  with  chil¬ 
dren  from  all  elementary  schools  working  simultane¬ 
ously  on  various  projects.  Each  school  participates, 
W'ith  teacher  attendance  on  a  voluntary  basis.  Parents 
arc  also  invited  through  the  PTA. 

These  demonstrations  are  of  value  to  the  average 
elementary  teilcher.  Miss  Rainey  says,  for  several 
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reasons:  It  develops  an  insight  into  how  a  child  ae- 
tiially  works  with  material;  it  allows  the  teacher  to 
see  the  steps  involved  in  an  art  experience  from  the 
beginning  to  end;  and  it  allows  tne  teacher  inside 
the  specific  feelings  of  the  child  through  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  asking  the  child  questions  about  what  he  is 
doing,  and  why. 

For  parents,  the  ilem{)nstration  provides  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  seeing  an  in-service  program  for  teachers 
whereby  teachers  help  themselves  to  learn  through 
their  students’  efforts.  Miss  Rainey  reports. 


*  DISCIPLINE:  The  teacher's  right  to 
discipline  upheld  in  Ohio 

In  a  recent  case  in  Cincinnati,  where  a  student 
physicallv  assaulted  a  t<*acher  in  school.  Better  Schools 
reports  that  Judge  Benjamin  H.  Schwartz,  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  juvenile  Court,  delivered  the  following  state¬ 
ment: 

“When  a  child  k'aves  home  for  school,  then  the 
teacher  replaces  the  parent  (in  loco  parentis)  until 
the  youngster  returns  home.  The  teacher  has  the  right 
and  the  authority  to  discipline  the  student  and  may 
administer  chastisement  to  the  same  extent  as  the 
parent.  The  teacher  can  only  be  held  accountable 
when  he  is  actuated  by  malice  and  his  act  is  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  cause  or  threaten  lasting  injury;  this 
court  is  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  the  teacner  or 
principal  in  exercising  his  discretion  and  judgment 
has  to  make  a  quick  decision  in  a  quasi-judicial  ca¬ 
pacity,  and  understands  more  the  circumstances  and 
conditions  involved,  so  a  suitable  allowance  shoidd 
be  made  to  the  teacher  in  making  this  decision.” 

Judge  Schwartz  concluded:  “When  youngsters  defy, 
threaten  or  strike  teachers  and  principals,  it  is  the 
same  as  doing  this  to  parents,  which  cannot  be  tol¬ 
erated.  ...  It  will  be  a  sad  day  for  America  and  our 
community  when  teachers  are  to  be  in  fear  of  their 
students,  when  schools  cannot  enforce  rules  and  au¬ 
thority.  This  Court  does  not  intend  to  stand  by  and 
let  this  breakdown  occur.” 


*  ENGLISH:  The  seven  deadly  sins  of 
teen-age  composition 

Student  composition,  which  is  frighteningly  bad, 
is  the  faidt  of  the  instructor.  Hart  Day  Leavitt,  who 
teaches  English  at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass., 
writes  in  a  recent  Bulletin  of  the  Harvard  Graduate 
School  of  Education.  Teachers  pay  entirely  too  much 
attention  to  petty  mechanics,  and  not  enough  to  the 
living  mechanism  of  the  student,  what  he  is  and 
what  he  knows. 

As  an  example,  he  points  out  an  example  of  “cor¬ 
rect  mechanics”  which  is  perfect  grammar  and  all 
wrong:  “Peter  couldn’t  see  how  he  could  bear  leaving 
a  man  whom  he  had  until  then  lived  to  be  near  to 
and  to  talk  to  closely.” 


Students,  Leavitt  warns,  should  never  be  allowed 
to  write  about  anything  creatively  except  what  they 
know  of  at  first  hand. 

In  his  25  years  of  teaching  teen-aged  boys  how  to 
write,  Leavitt  has  come  up  with  the  seven  “deadly 
sins”  of  teen-age  composition: 

Pretentious  Diction  Example:  “A  youth  may  feel 
severity  of  depression  at  iKung  scorned  because  his 
tie  is  not  of  the  latest  fashion.” 

Idiotic  Idiom  Example  quoted  alx)ve  as  jx-rfect 
grammar. 

Dead  End  Sentence  Or  tacking  apologetic  trivia 
onto  the  end.  Example:  “This  girl  of  mine  has  a  pe- 
cidiar  habit,  which  I  don’t  know  what  it  means.” 

Poor  Relations  Unconnected  ideas  connected  close¬ 
ly.  Example:  “Martin  Arrowsmith  is  the  main  char¬ 
acter  of  Sinclair  Lewis’  novel.  He  has,  however,  sev¬ 
eral  faidts.” 

No  Contest  Or  I  don't  know  what  to  write  about. 
Leavitt  characterizes  this  as  the  “intellectual  vacuum 
caused  by  the  namby-pamby  topics  found  in  text¬ 
books:  Flow  Our  School  Safeguards  Health,  My  Fa¬ 
vorite  Picnic  Spot,  etc.” 

Padded  Parafiraph  The  padded  “sell”  to  fill  out 
a  long  theme.  Twelfth-grade  example:  “The  caveman 
had  no  mind  developed  enough  to  offer  a  solution  as 
to  why  the  natural  elements  were  acting  as  they  were.” 

The  Bin  Think  Sounding  off  in  catastrophically 
comprehensive  generalizations:  “There  are  always 
some  people  around  who  are  ‘different’;  they  ought 
to  have  their  heads  examined.” 


•  EDUCATION  ABROAD:  The  "buddy" 
system  with  foreign  schools 

.American  high  schools  are  asked  by  the  U.S.  Infor¬ 
mation  Agency  to  form  partnerships  with  schools  of 
other  nations.  Africa,  Jordan,  Korea,  India,  Chile, 
Mexico  and  Brazil  are  a  few  of  the  other  nations  who 
are  interested  in  the  program. 

These  school-to-school  relationships  can  make  a 
notable  contribution  to  the  educational  program  and 
help  to  develop  mutual  understanding  between  na¬ 
tions,  the  Information  Agency  says.  Many  techniques 
are  suggested:  Exchange  of  letters,  scrapbooks,  tapes, 
school  newspapers,  art  and  craft  work— even  the  ex¬ 
change  of  students  and  teachers. 

Schools  interested  in  exchanges  should  write  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency,  Office  of  Private  Coopera¬ 
tion,  Washington,  D.C.,  for  further  information. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Latin  American  Higher  Education  and  Inter-American  Co¬ 
operation.  Pan  American  Union,  Washington,  D.C.  20pf).  Pa¬ 
per.  Apply  for  price.  (Refwrt  of  the  OAS  covering  courses  of 
action  and  recommendations.) 
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•  PANORAMA 

The  Future  of  Foreign  Languages 

Predictions  always  make  news,  and  those  of  William 
Riley  Parker,  editor  of  the  third,  revised  edition  of 
The  Natioml  Interest  and  Foreign  Languages  (Supt. 
of  Documents,  U.S.  Govt.  Printing  Office,  Washing¬ 
ton  25,  D.C.)  are  bound  to  make  some  eyebrows  hoi) 
up  and  down  like  corks  when  the  hluegills  are  biting. 
“Encouraged,”  he  says,  “by  a  little  experience  of  right 
guessing— afraid  of  neither  limb-climbing  nor  old 
saws”  he  predicts  for  the  future: 

1.  The  audio-lingual  (listening-speaking)  approach 
to  foreign  language  teaching  will  be  generally  adopted 
at  all  levels,  bringing  students  more  quickly,  surely, 
to  direct  reading.  .  .  . 

2.  More  attention  will  be  paid,  in  foreign  language 
teaching,  to  listening  comprehension  as  a  i)rimar>', 
separable  learning  process,  basic  to  speaking  skill 
and  motivating  it. 

3.  Audio-visual  machines  will  make  it  possible  for 
the  foreign  language  teacher  to  instruct  more  begin¬ 
ning  pupils,  but  in  smaller  classes,  in  the  same  number 
of  contact  hours  as  now. 

4.  Both  Latin  and  German  will  stage  a  striking 
comeback  in  American  education,  and  Portuguese 
will  vie  with  Spanish  in  popularity  at  all  levels. 

5.  A  semi-independent  National  Language  Founda¬ 
tion,  comparable  to  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
will  be  established  and  financed  by  Congress. 

6.  There  w'ill  he  promising  experimentation  w'ith 
pre-school  foreign  language  learning  by  means  of 
disc  recordings,  tape  and  TV,  with  research  on  their 
effect  on  the  subconscious  mind. 

7.  Research  will  prove  that  second-language  learn¬ 
ing  can  safely  and  profitably  begin  as  early  as  kin¬ 
dergarten  or  the  first  grade.  .  .  . 

8.  Eight-  and  ten-year  sequences  of  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  study  W'ill  become  common  in  the  public 
schools. 

9.  Foreign  language  high  schools  will  he  established 
in  many  of  our  larger  cities  .  .  .  teaching  in  a  foreign 
language  many  of  the  normal  high  school  subjects. 

10.  Study  abroad  for  credit,  before  the  senior  year, 
will  become  common  in  American  high  schools. 

11.  The  better  colleges  and  universities  w'ill  require 
demonstrated  proficiency  (not  high  school  units)  in 
a  foreign  language  for  entrance,  and  demonstrated 
proficiency  in  a  second  (often  non-Western)  for  gradu¬ 
ation. 

12.  Most  major  universities  will  offer  instruction  in 
40  to  50  different  languages. 

13.  Uni\'ersity  language  and  area  centers  w'ill  add 
the  historical  dimension,  and  the  more  important 
ancient  languages  will  be  studied  by  many.  .  .  . 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
('alifornia  Schools,  Vol.  XXXII,  No.  8,  August  1961.  Calif. 
State  Dept,  of  Education,  Sacramento,  Calif.  I3pp.  Paper.  Ap¬ 
ply  for  price.  (Special  issue.  Lists  materials  and  sources  of 
materials  for  use  hy  foreign  language  teachers.  Limited  to 
items  of  high  quality,  from  reliable  sources.) 


New  Classroom  Material 


1.  A  GUIDANCE  REFERENCE  ...  is  Careers 
and  Opportunities  in  Phy.sies,  2nd  ed.,  hy  Philip 
Pollack.  Gives  information  and  advice  on  educa¬ 
tional  refjuirements  and  (pialifications  in  various 
hranches  of  physics.  Appendices  of  colleges  and 
iinixersities  offeriii};  physics  major;  armed  forces 
training;  salary  raiiKes.  Photo  illustrations.  From: 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  .3(K)  Park  Ave.  South,  N.Y. 
10.  1.59pp.  .$3.75. 

2.  PRIMARY  GRADE  FILM  .  .  .  Zoo  Baby  Ani¬ 
mals,  illustrates  habits  of  captive  animals,  stimu¬ 
lates  interest  in  reading  and  writing.  Shows  care 
and  feeding  in  Chica^'o’.s  Lincoln  Park  and  Br(M>k- 
fii-hl  Z<K)s.  Teacher’s  Kuide  included.  P’rom:  En¬ 
cyclopaedia  Kritanniea  F’ilms,  1150  Wilmette  Ave., 
Wilmette,  Ill.  16mm,  11  min.;  color,  $1.20.;  B/\\', 
$60. 

.3.  MODERN  RECORDING  METHODS  .  .  .  and 
reproduction  of  sound  arc  explained  in  Sound  Re¬ 
cording  Works  Like  This,  hy  Clement  Bro\s-n. 
Describes  erpupmeiit  for  stereo,  hi-fi  and  tap<> 
players,  how  they  are  made  and  operate.  Inclutles 
many  Kood  diaurams.  IIi)th  .sch(M>l.  H’rom;  Roy 
Puhlislu'rs,  .30  p].  74th  St.,  N.Y.  21.  (Printed  in 
England. )  62pi).  $2.95. 

4.  HOLIDAY  FILMSTRIPS  .  .  .  for  various 
Krade  levels  are  listed  in  1961  Thanksgifing— 
Christmas,  a  12-pajie,  color  brochure.  Includes  sev¬ 
eral  new  entries;  a  filmstrip  and  ri'eord  unit,  “The 
Stor>'  of  Handel’s  Messiah.’’  P'rom:  Society  for 
Visual  PZducation,  Inc.,  1345  W.  Diversey  Pkwy., 
Chicago  14.  P'ree. 

5.  ESKIMO  POPrrRY  C0LLP:CTI0N  ...  is 
Beyond  the  High  Hills,  collected  and  translated  by 
Knud  Rasmtissen.  Very  simple,  elementary  soiiKS 
for  chantini'  .spontaneously,  with  splendid  color 
l)hotonraphs  ( taken  in  the  1  lud.son  Bay  area ) 
throughout.  \’ery  handsome  book;  multi-purpose 
reference,  all  ayes.  P’rom:  World  Publishing  Co., 
2231  M’.  noth  St.,  Clevekmd  2,  Ohio.  32pp.  $3.95. 

6.  A  LITERARY-PICTORIAL  MAP  ...  is  titled 
Mediterranean  Mythology  and  Classical  Literature. 
Shows  travels  of  Ulysses  and  .Aeneas;  Jason’s  search 
for  the  Pdeece;  drawings  of  many  myths  ( Icanis, 
Pandora,  etc.).  Also  has  in.sets  based  on  ancient 
Athens,  Caesar’s  Gallic  Wars,  imperial  Rome,  with 
a  literary  time-line  of  Greek  and  Roman  authors. 
Six  colors;  64"  x  44".  P’rom:  Denoyer-Geppert 
Co.,  5235  Ravenswood  Ave.,  Chicago  40.  W’ood 
n)ds  top  and  liottom,  $13.50;  spring'  roller  and 
steel  lx)ard,  with  cover,  $19.(K). 

7.  A  SCIENCE  FICTION  SPOOF  ...  is  Matthew 
Looney's  Voyage  to  Earth,  by  Jerome  Beatty,  Jr. 
Deli^'htful  story  alM)ut  a  lx)y  who  lives  on  the 
moon  ;uid  his  trip  as  cabin  lK)y  on  a  space  ship. 
•Mso  makes  fun,  gently,  of  our  space  aKe.  For  ages 
8-13;  older  students  will  Ix'  amused,  too.  From: 
William  R.  Scott,  Inc.,  8  W.  13th  St.,  N.Y.  11. 
312pp.  Ulus.  $2.75. 
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